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“OURSELVES, OUR SOULS AND BODIES.” 

Book of Common Prayer^ 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, -Tennyson. 

By the Kditor. 

(Co7itinued from page 221.J 

THE HOUSE OF MlND.—Coni!wued. 

V. 

The Beauty Sense adds so much to the joy of life that it is 
not easy to see the danger what attends it. But, perhaps^ 
exclusiveness is the Ossmon that waits on a too keen sense of 
the joy of Beauty, whether in music, painting, one’s own 
surroundings, or even in natural scenery. Exclusiveness gets 
the ear of the Prime Minister and convinces him that the joys 
of Beauty are so full and satisfying that nothing else is 
necessary to complete the happiness of life. In vain does 
intellect invite to new fields of research ; in vain does good 
and necessary work present itself ; in vain are duties clamorous. 
The person who is given up to the intoxication of Beauty 
conceives that Beauty and Goodness are one and the same 
thing, and that duty is no more than seeking one’s own 
pleasure in the ways one best likes. People, too, become 
excluded. Instead of accepting the relations, friends and 
neighbours that God sends us in the course of our lives, the 
devotee of Beauty chooses for himself, and cares to know 
only those people whose views of life are the same as his own. 
So with regard to places, he cannot tolerate for a moment 
things which are unsightly and unlovely, so he does not go 
where working people and poor people have to live. In the 
end he misses the happiness to which the Beauty Sense was 
meant to minister. For happiness comes of effort, service, 
wi e interests, and, last and least, of enjoyment; and when, 
people put enjoyment, even of beautiful things, in the first 
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our business, as much aTiT^^TT" 

where it is not. Bearing th^^’tw 
Daemon of Exclusiveness Led have the 


no terror for us. 


VI. 


of great importaret;; “[n^'erof' m' 

his hands. Reasonl a 7er!o?of ir 
independent character. Ty^lh^^M^v^ rara^^^^^ 
lawyer advocating a cause in court, bringing forward"^one 
argument after another to prove his poiL.Lith masterly 
clearness, until he brings his hearers to what seems an 
mevitable conclusion (until the other side pleads), you will 
have some idea of how Reason behaves. Have you ever 
watched yourself think r It seems as if another person, a 
Q.C. of your own, were bringing forward point after point 
until you cannot help coming to one conclusion. Do you 
remember Prospero in Shakespeare’s tale of The Tempest? 
You know how he neglected his duties as ruler, and how his 
brother, intending to take his life, was the means of his exile, 
with his child Miranda, on a desolate island. I suppose this 
is the sort of thing his Reason said to him : “ The thinking 
part of man is the most important part of him. It is better 
to live with thinkers than with every-day people. The 
greatest thinkers are to be found in books, not in my court. 
Every-day people can manage the affairs of every-day 
people. My brother Antonio can govern for me quite as 
well as I could do it myself, but he cannot read for me and 
think for me, and give his time to the bettering of his mind 
for me. These things a man must do for himself Ihen, 
there is my child ; I should like her also to grow up a thinker. 
To that end I must prepare myself further to teach her. It is 
quite evident, considering all these things, that I must give 
up affairs and devote myself to my books. Now it is not 
that Prospero said all this to himself, but that his Reason 
said it to him and for him. Every argument is true, though 
it is not the whole truth ; and Prospero’s Reason would not 
have taken this line with him only that he was already a 
student and a lover of books, and Reason usually begins 
with a notion which is already in a person .s head. et us 
hear what Antonio’s Reason would say to him . e 
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^Ipcts his affairs is shameful; the 

my brother, the Du e, ^ ^j^es what he likes. He 

state is going to rum , people know I am not the 

expects me to act or , Dukedom 

Duke, so I have no ^est to bring things into 

would be neglected subjects would bless me ! 

order again. pfe would hardly be a crime, because 

Even to tamper with his H e wo y 

the sufferings of one would be io g 

aet worse and worse every day. .n- 

no one to act in this matter but myself. I will do it. 
Intonio's Reason no doubt hastened thus to supply him 
wffh arguments to support the ambitious notion he had 

already secretly entertained. i i,- -.v 

The good man’s Reason makes speed to supply him with 

incontrovertible arguments for the good deed his pod heart 
would incline him to. Thus Howard, the philanthropist, no 
doubt, was convinced by many reasons that the arduous task 
he set himself was a quite simple, straightforward course. 
He saw the inside of one prison, by chance, and the thought 
of its horrors worked upon him. Reason would say : 

“ People do not know that such things take place ; someone 
must tell them. Whoever discovers this shame to the world 
must first investigate thoroughly. It will not do to speak 
upon a knowledge of one or two prisons. When the evil is 
fully known and talked about, and brought before Parliament, 
no doubt it will be redressed, new laws will be made, and 
prisoners will be treated like human beings instead of being 
kept in the state of filth, misery, sickness and vice in which 
I find them. Why should not I be the man ? The idea has 
first come to me : that may be my call. I am very delicate 
it is true, but a man cannot die better than in doing his duty. 
I am under a great sorrow, but that sets me free from home 
ties ; and I have money enough for the costs. I will do it. 1 
will give up my life to the task.” Thus, doubtless, this good 
ma^ s Reason argued for him. But, if divine compassion 
ad not put this notion of pity into his heart, you will see 
p very easily Reason could have adopted an opposite line 
brought him to the conclusion that this was 

for tVi ^ ^ single man to undertake, but was a matter 

for the governments of countries. 

helnless work of benevolence for the sick and the 
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to him ; and'Ms^Rerson^^^^^ furnished 

case a notion of pity has first because in each 

work, every T”' 

ever seen in a museum the trunk / ^ ^^^e you 

burning, which eariy n.:n\rtd^:rrcan:er“It 

immense piece of ^ canoe i’ It was an 

which Mr. Edison arrived «anv' 

that led the man, who had never Len a 

work out for himself this means of crossing the waters" You 

see he had nothing to go upon ; his was the first idea. Where 

r„rke7,^ ■ but his Reason 

worked the whole thing out for him. Most of the simple 

thinp we do every day, like cleaning our teeth and brushing 

our hair, behaving at table, and so on, were reasoned out in 

the first place— we do not in the least know by whom— and 

people no longer reason about them, but accept them by 

what is called common sense ; that is to say, everybody, or 

nearly everybody, agrees that certain ways of doing certain 

things are the best ways. Every now and then a reformer 

appears who reasons out the old things afresh and comes to 

a different conclusion, perhaps a right one, perhaps, a wrong 

one. For example, most people’s Common Sense decides 

that we should wear boots or shoes ; but a reformer arises and 

proves by a long chain of arguments that it is better to wear 

sandals; another will say and prove that it is better to go with 

bare feet ; then people have to think again and to use their 

Reason about things they believed were long ago settled. It 

is very interesting to look about one in a room or in a street 

and try to recover for ourselves the chain of reasoning of the 

man who first made a chair, or a key, or a barrow. Things 

become much more to us when we remind ourselves that 

somebody has thought each thing out ; all the more so 

because this sort of thinking-out is very delightful. You 

know this yourself. You say, “ Oh, I have thought of such 

a good plan ; something uncle said put it into my head, and 

then the whole plan came out quite clear, one step after 

another.” It may be a plan for a new game, or for building a 

ship, or for getting plenty of house-room for poor people in 

towns ; but, whatever the notion is, it is joyful and exciting to 

be quite still and listen, as it were, while Reason does is wor 

and turns out the whole scheme complete before your min 
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It is no wonder many people think that there is nothing 
greater, in heaven or earth, than human Reason— more 
surprising in its workings, more searching in its conclusions ! 

You recollect that revolutionary France deified Reason — set 
up temples where the Goddess of Reason was worshipped ; 
and the French nation believed that no man was called to do 
anything but what his own Reason commanded ; and that 
whatever a man’s Reason dictated, that, he was bound to do. 
You remember that things, fearful as a night-mare, were done 
under this reign of Reason, which is known in history as the 
Reign of Terror, though everything that was done was 
justified by the Reason of the men who did it. There is no 
lunger an acknowledged reign of Reason, but many thoughtful 
and good people believe that there is no higher authority, 
that to act according to his own Reason is the best that can 
be expected of any man. 

It is quite true that good laws, benevolent enterprises, 
great inventions, are the outcome of Reason ; but you will 
often be surprised when you hear good people talk and try 
to convince others of those things of which their own Reason 
has convinced them ; on questions of war and peace and 
politics, of religion, of education, of public works, of clothing, 
of food, in fact, upon any and every point, you will find it 
possible that the Reason of equally good and equally intel- 
hpnt people will bring them to quite opposite conclusions, 
ihat IS the cause of all the controversy in the world. People 

^ i!^ V, tfiey can convince each other by the arguments 
which their own Reason has accepted. So they could, if the 

^ already convinced by arguments exactly 

deoends \ which side a man is convinced, usually 

w i„to his head .0 

■man’s that Reason is each 

and convbc^ Wm^Vra^S 
You know it i<i c a t-R inclined to believe. 

'he cannot be mis^Len 

must be a right decision decision he makes 

for Reason— that it is infalliblo many people claim 

if two equally intellig-ent anH ’ 

convinced by their Rm ^c|ua y good people are intensely 

one anotherfas' for exaZle 

war is the d«y of a = oertain 

» j on the other, that this same 
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VV0.1 IS a crime. Reason in both Ot 

infallible : one or the othi^r -f cannot be 

and, seeing that all men, who are nof be mistaken ; 
endowed with this same Reason o r or insane, are 

we may conclude that Reason 

certain and fixed conclusions infallible, and that 

but that all depends upon theiuT conclusions, 

begins We have .T h reasoning 

there are certain J T the fact that 

it to h ?h f world who believe 

It to be their one dutv to take tho r , ueiieve 

or nil or I'h ^ 1 some royal person 

Ju h i n I anarchists. Though we 

all shrink with horror from their cnmes, it is not difficult to 

see the chain of reasoning by which it comes about that they 
are doing that which is right in their own eyes, however 
wrong It may be in ours. The word anarchist means 
wi^/wuif rule; and the object of anarchists is to abolish 
national rule and government, whether of kingdom or 
republic. Why r you ask. Because, they say, every man 
is endowed with Reason ; therefore, every man is able to rule 
himself ; therefore, no man should have a ruler placed over 
him. You see how, by this example, an error of thought 
may lead to the most terror-striking crimes. 

Never are the operations of Reason more delightful and 
more perfect than in mathematics. Here men do not begin 
to reason with a notion which causes them to lean to this side 
or to that. By degrees absolute truth unfolds itself. We are 
so made that truth, absolute and certain truth, is a perfect joy 
to us; and that is the joy that mathematics afford. Also, 
there is great joy in standing by, as it were, and watching our 
own thought work out an intricate problem. There is on 
record a case of a mathematician who had gone to bed 
perplexed by a problem, with pencil and paper beside him. 
He slept, as he believed, soundly all through the night ; but, 
behold, beside him when he awoke was the problem worked 
out in the clearest way. He must have done it in his sleep. 

As I have said, there are few things that prove the amazing 
greatness and power of man so much as this gift of Reason ; 
but, like all gifts, this, of Reason, is also a trust to be used 
to true purpose, but not to be followed as an infallible guide. 
We may reason about things worthy and about things un- 
rthy. An ill-tempered person goes through a long tram 
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: ■ TTlTh^^^eirtha^ he has been injured and 

of reasoning to prov burglar, to carry out his 

has a right to be cross ^ 

designs ; so does absolutely the servant of each 

practical joke. Reason is g^js we please, noble or 

of US that we ™ay “ ^^ing .ha. we have a great 

Ignoble, great or sm ’ g^t matters ; and then, 

gift, let us use i m think out some great service for 

?he“worW will bfpuTin'our way. The chance of doing nearly 

alwavs comes when we are ready for It. 

“ The kettle began it,” Dickens says in one of his Ch^sfmas 
Tales. Now the point to be borne in mind is that Reason 
begin it. Reason goes on with it and Reason brings 
it to an end, but Reason does not begin. The beginning, 
that which sets Reason in motion, is almost always a notion 
admitted by the Prime Minister, Will. Once admitted, 
Reason seizes on the notion and runs it through his mill, 
and it comes out at the end of his processes a finished 
product. This you will see shifts the responsibility of our 
conclusions from Reason, who works them out, all the way 
back to Will, who takes in the first notion. If he is per- 
suaded to let in a notion because it is an old one, or because 
it is a new one ; because a man he thinks much of thinks 
so-and-so, or because a man he dislikes thinks the other 
thing ; because it is for his interest to think thus and thus, 
or because it is for his pleasure, or because it shows him to 
be a clever fellow, in advance of the rest of the world, to 
have such a notion ; if, for any of these causes or for a 
hundred others, good or bad. Will is induced to admit 
a notion, he may tell in advance what his Reason will prove 
to him ; because the business of Reason is rather to prove for 
us that what we think is right, than to bring us to conclusions 
which are right in themselves. 

You see, therefore, that Reason has no right to speak the 
last word on most subjects ; because to speak the first word 
does not rest with him, and the last word follows the lead 
of the first. Your arrival at a right destination does not 
spend upon your choice of a good road, or upon your 

j >uimeying at a good pace, but entirely upon your starting 
m the right direction, j r j 

Thinking of these things, and knowing that men cannot 
help trusting to Reason as one trusts to a skilful and learned 


“ 

advocate, you will nnt ^ 

good and earnest men havT*''* to know that philosophers, 
selves, that there is g„h <o them: 

nothing in man that you canal.*”’’ ‘i* 

instruments i in other word, , 1 , '"festigate with 

but matter in the unTversl a„d?h "n *“ "“"""g 

of God or man. THfis ,'esl 
any more true, than the 00-1'''’"''''®-''°“®'’ 
of philosopher has «lkerouT°'’h"''’r'’ 

n“:' ht 

;Th*‘"®^ -utCedln'rmTndT " 

rh”d°“^ 

Whv^d^o ‘ What is the cause of this and that ? 

y people and animals do certain things?” Reason 
w ich IS not worked grows sluggish; and there are people 

o never wonder and never ask themselves questions about 
anything they see. 


VII. 

We consider the Lords of the Exchequer, the Desires, 
after the Intellect, because their office is to do for Mind 
pretty much what the Appetites do for Body. It is as 
necessary that Mind should be fed, should grow and should 
produce, as that these things should happen to Body; and, just 
as Body would never take the trouble to feed itself if it never 
became hungry, so Mind would not take the trouble to take 
in what it needs, if it, also, had not certain Desires to satisfy. 
They gather the funds, as it were, for Mind, so we may amuse 
ourselves by calling them the Lords of the Exchequer. 

Have you ever watched a baby with his bricks r When he 
has managed to set one on end, he turns round to his mother 
for a smile. The little creature is not happy unless his 
mother or nurse approves of him. When he crawls up to the 
window, climbs up by the chair-leg, says “Mam-mam, 
dad-dad,” he wants a smile for all these things, and if his 
nurse looks grave and says “ naughty,” the little face will 
fall and tears gather. No one has taught Baby to care that 
his friends should be pleased with him ; it is born in him and 
is just a part of him as a human being, a little Mansoul. 

Ihis Desire of Approbation helps him later to conquer a 
sum, to climb a hill, to bring home a good report from school. 
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and all the time he is bringing grist to the m,l^ knowledge to 

the mind, because all the people whose Approbation is worth 

having care that we should learn and know, conquer our 

idlenel and get habits of steady work so that our minds may 

be duly nourished every day as are our bodies. Ihis lawful 

and useful Desire of Approbation has his Demons ; one is 

known as Vanity. We cannot live and be happy without 

Approbation, but some boys and girls and men and wonien 

choose to have the approval of the worthless and si ly rather 

than of the wise and good. Some boys would rather talk 

and show off in a way to make the stable-yard laugh, than 

work and play in a way to win the approval of their betters. 

People can be vain and can show off about almost anything, 

their rich relations, the parties they go to, their clothes, their 

pocket knife, their cleverness. But when people show off, 

like a peacock spreading his tail, it is always in order that 

somebody, whose good opinion is not worth having, may 

think the better of them. Nice boys and girls, nice men and 

women, think well of us just for doing our best ; we know 

that and do not think of showing off before them. He is 

stupid who wants nobody’s approval ; he is vain who wants 

the approval of the unworthy. Another danger is that a 

person may allow the desire of approval so to get possession 

of him that he thinks of nothing else. All his actions, good 

or bad, come to be done to win notice from other people. 

He w'ould rather you spoke ill of him than that you did not 

speak of him at all. It is believed that robberies, murders, 

assassinations, take place at times for the mere sake of 

infamy, just as deeds of heroism may take place for the sake 

of fame. Both infamy and fame mean being talked about 

and thought about by a large number of people, and if 

anyone s ould allow his natural Desire of Approbation so to 

possess him that he is always thinking what people will think 

o him and what people will say of him, he loses that which 

whirh*^^^^ Pfecious than the respect of others — self-respect, 

of Man^onl^^" a”/ desires, motives, powers 

ot Mansoul are duly balanced. 

Exallm7. 

we skate as wellV^ kerning to skate, we have no peace till 
then we want to outdo h?m*'’therT "k° ' 

better skatpr. tL ’ skate as well as another 

skater , then, to outdo him t and so on, and when we go 
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to bed at night we dream of tu .n 
better than anyone in the neiehh 

glorious it would be to be th^ ^'^^hood ; nay, we think how 
world. It would seem L if ^-^’ole 

have this Desire Do you not"kno^"T^^*’ anyway, 

advance, puts yours on his mettl^ his 
the spur to quicken his p^e A.H th'^' " 

Desire of Excelling does L us it ^ ''' 

we are lazy. If another bov r ’ a ' ^ 

If he worki at his Tssol wa wo^k “ a “ 

another, the Mind is sustained by thTrodi" needs*' * 

Emulatmn, or the Desire to Excel, has, like the Desire of 
Approoat.on, two Daemons. One is, that people get so much 
taken up with the Desire of being ahead of somebody that 
they have no time to think of anything else ; they do not care 
two pins about what they learn, it does not interest them 
they only want the marks, or the prize, or the place in class! 
or what not ; and so it happens that his Mind is sometimes so 
starved by the boy who comes out first that it never afterwards 
recovers its appetite. History, Literature, Science, cease to 
interest and cease to be pursued. Ihe whole object of life in 
such an one is to get ahead of somebody else. In this way 
Emulation which was given to us, we may believe, not only 
for the nourishment of our Minds, but for the development of 
our Bodies, defeats its own ends and is satisfied only to excel. 

We may go wrong if we are unduly emulous about things 
that are right and good in themselves; but al.so. Emulation, 
like many another subordinate, may grasp at the whole rule 
of Mansoul through things unlawful and unworthy. In the 
old days of hard drinking, the excellence that men desired 
was, to excel in their power of drinking large quantities of 
wine at a sitting ; to be a “ Three-bottle man was a distinction. 

Distinctions as little worthy as this are still sought by boys 
and girls, men and women. We should each do well to think 
the matter over and see whether we are giving up our lives to 
the Desire of Excelling in an unworthy pursuit. 

The Desire of Wealth is another Desire that everybody has, 
more or less, which does useful work in making us eager to 
acquire things useful and necessary for our lives, whether for 
our Bodies or for our Minds. This same Desire moves a 
small boy to collect pocket-knives,, buttons, string and 
marbles, and moves one rich man to get together a precious 
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collection of great pictures, and another to become a 
millionaire, though he may not care to spend his money. As 
before, two Daemons wait upon this natural Desire ; one is the 
D^mon of Selfishness r once a boy or man allows himself 
to be so far possessed by the Desire of getting and keeping, 
whether it be postage stamps or pictures, ornaments or 
money, that he thinks of nothing else, that this, of getting 
and keeping, becomes the ruling Desire of his life, why he 
simply cannot part with that which has become his treasure ; 
he cannot be generous, and his mind is so pre-occupied that he 
has no time to be kind. His heart is set upon possessions for 
himself and he becomes a selfish person. When the Desire of 
wealth fills the whole of life it becomes Avarice The person 
who is always grasping after more wealth is avaricious ; and 
he may come to such a pass that he cannot part with any of 
his wealth, even for his own bodily needs ; such a man is a 
miser. On the other hand, he who takes pains to acquire as a 
part of his life, and not the chief part, may get for himself the 
means of being generous and helpful to other people. 

Another risk is, that one may set oneself to acquire things 
of no real worth. In a charming French story a noble pair 
are introduced who spend their lives in hasty journeys. Now, 
they rush off to Palermo, now, to Moscow, again, to Tokioj 
and what do you suppose for .? Because they hear that in 
this country or that there is a match-box to be found of a 
in t ey have not already got in their collection — a match- 

a maTr!!"* "v'' "'''h yellow- 

do not^ at “ quarter. They 

mav be bm , ‘ °f the ugly little box 

laughine at tbl The novelist is 

worthy or unworThT Td uny sort, 

TaLVTJw " oftootsTha?^' 


value, of photogranhs of books that we shall always 

of postag! Sta4 ^ 

in the stantps,lk ourllve, 1 "‘'-st ourt 

German stamps bear the fit... ’ .r why the 


to interest ourselves 
new 

No collection 


which has not^ an interesf Germania, ino collection 

Take this rule, and when voi ® nund is worth possessing. 

silver plate, for examl in®,l“' not think that 

nmple.ts worth possessing for its own sake. 
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butjorjts antiquity, its associations, or for theleluVoTls 

Desire Lre or less, but le ll I'V " 
the rest They play his games r. 

it over them all day long. The’ Dell *™nds, let him lord 
eet Dower • hut if tfio ^ people who love power most, 

get power, but if they are good-natured and kind heloful 

the festT"' ‘i’®i' pnwe; to kLp 

the rest happy, interested and amused. Power is a good 
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Ambition, the Desire for power, is not quite the same 
thing as Emulation, the Desire to excel. The emulous boy is 
content to be first ; the ambitious boy wishes to lead the rest. 
I think the ambitious boy is of more use in the world than 
the emulous, because, if he wants to lead others, he must 
make himself worthy to take the lead. He must be best, 
whether he is captain of the school or of the cricket eleven. 
But let him remember that “ pride comes before a fall.” If 
he let himself be lifted up because he leads, let him beware ! 
Others care to follow the lead of the dutiful and devoted, but 
not that of the proud and self-satisfied. The Desire for 
power, as each of the other Desires, may ruin a life that it 
is allowed to master. Once man or boy thinks of nothing 
but taking the lead, he will cease to care whether it be for 
worthy or unworthy objects. He will as soon head his fellows 
in riot and disorder as in noble effort in a good cause. Many 
lives have suffered shipwreck upon the rock of Ambition. 

There is also a special danger attending the love of power 
— a danger to others rather than to ourselves. If we are 
bent upon taking the lead, we do not allow others fair play 
or a fair chance. We cheat our fellows out of a part of their 
lives, out of that fair share of power which belongs to them. 
We grow strong at their expense, and they wax feeble in 
proportion as we wax great. And few characters are more 
ignoble than those who are always trying to manage others, 
always manoeuvring to get power into their own hands. 
The best way of watching against this evil is to wait always 
until we have “ greatness thrust upon us.” Let us not /a e 
lead, but wait until it is given to us, and then let us lea or 
the advancement and help of others rather than for our own 
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